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- The future of academic content reforms relies bh the 

relationship between policies and the decisions of teachers. Because 
the agreement of teachers with district policies is congruent with 
teacher autonomy, the dichotomy of district ebhtrbl and teacher 
autonomy is invalid. Districts execute instructional laadership by 
providing teacher autonomy Or by persuading teachers of the benefits 
of their decisions^ A survey regarding district influence on 
teachers^ content deeisibhs in fourth-grade mathematics was 
ad»i8istered_ih five states in spring 1982. In each state, between 20 
and 30 districts were selected; The overall response rate was 63 
percent^ The survey responses revealed that libne b£ the disstricts 
encouraged teacher autonomy; objectives and testing programs were the 
most often used policies; there were ho clusters of policies; most 
districts opposed the use of power; the topic emphasis and the 
content policies were consistent; and there was no indication of 
contradictory deisahds bn teachers. The three elements of district 
instructional leadership include establishing goals; cbmmuhicatihg 
these goals to teachers with consistency, specificity^ and with all 
available means; and obtaining teacher support thrbugh persuasion; 
District policies have authority if teachers are persuaded of their 
advantages. Included are 10 tables, 7 footnotes, and 32 references. 
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Alas tract 

Results f^om a multistate study illvxstiate a new perspective on district 
instructional leadership, a perspective that moves beyond the autonomy- control 
dichotomy. This study also shows that general claims about teaching and 
policy may not apply t8 policies about academic c5ntent. For fourth-grade 
mathematics, districts seem to have vague intentions to direct instructional 
content bat no strategy for doing so. Districts do not develop teachers' 
capacities for making conteRt choices, but neither do they iike systematic use 
of the tools available to persuade teachers to adopt district content 
priorities. Few districts deserve criticism fo^ oppressive content control, 
but few seriously support teacher autonomy. 
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iNSTRUGTIpMAL LEADERSHIP. AT THE DI STRICT LEVEL- 
A CLOSER LOOK AT AUT0NCMY AND CONTROL 

nor.«^H T 1°^"^ E- Floden, Andfiw C; Porter. Linda E. AXford. 

Donald J. Freeman. Susan Irwin. Wiilian. H. Schmidt. & John R. Schwille* 

Academic content is a cornerstone of school instruction. Although this 
fact has been neglected, it is returning to guide research, practice. aSd 
policy. Scholars emphasize the importance of academic content (Buchmann. 
1984; Schwille et al.. 1983; Shulman. 1986). proposals for school reform 
prominently feature strengthening the curriculum (e.g.. Adler. 1982). and 
state and local educational policies highlight content issues. The call for 
improved academic content is not new; content is a perenniil issue. For 
example, at one time the federal government hoped to implement "innovative" 
curricula in schools. Recently the federal government has returned much 
educational Responsibility to the state and local levels, and the push is for 
more attention to traditional academic subjects. 

Regardless of the direction of curriculum re£6im or the level at which 
policies are set. past studies have clearly shown that change works through or 
around teachers. If teachers' central role in implementation is heglected. 
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attempts to reform schooli will likely fail (Elmore. 1983: McLaughlin & Marsh. 
1978). Their direct instructional contact with itudents gives teachers one 
key to change. The consequences of conteSt-^elited policies depend on rela- 
tionships between policies and teachers. 

No simple link connects a policy with what teachers think and do. nor do 
the relationships run only in one direction from a content policy to teachers. 
Teachers work as part of a complex organization. Various organizational 
structures and activities (e.g.. the "egg-crate" style of school architecture, 
the existence of pull-out pfo^^ams for compensatory education) iay influence 
teachers decisions; likewise what teachers do lor evin what they might do) 
constitutes part of the system and influences other actors (e.g.. school 
administrators) in the system (Cohen. 1982). 

These complex, variable, and ambiguous relationships preclude simple 
formulas either for shaping school practice to fit policy or for forming 
policies that build on teachers' knowledge and values. Nevertheless, research 
may illuminate previously unforeseen consequences of changes in policy or 
practice. Scholarship on the iipact of educational policy (e.^.. Kirst & 
Jung. 1980- Wise. 1979). for example, has contested coiion conceptions, such 
as the idea that the growth of federal educational policy reduces the power of 
local school districts (Cohen. 1982). 

Studies of teaching and policy, however, seldom focus 5n acadeiic con- 
tent. Many claims (e.g.. that teaching is overdetemined by multiple, con- 
flicting policies) do not distinguish among types of policies or focus on 
policies about the means of teaching particular student groups (e.g.. the 
handicapped) . General statements about policies and their efficts iay seem 
plausible, but a focused look at content policies may also Reveal surprises. 
The importance of academic content justifies specific attention. 
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Close study of content policies and teache^i* content decisions requires 
focusing on particular content, narrowing bSth the range of academic subjects 
and the range of grade levels. A study encompassing th« full scho5i curricu- 
Itun would likely result only in b^oad generalities. Tn the wo^k reported 
here, we focus on fourth-grade mathematics, an area which includes content 
typically seen as crucial for all pupils (e.g.. whole-number multiplication), 
as well as content not taught to all children (e.g.. geometric concepts). 
Further studies might compare this context for studying content policies with 
other instructional areas (e.^.. special education. Advanced Placement 
physics), or with decisions that cross curricula^ areas (e.g.. putting main- 
streaming together with the desire to have a first-rate school orchestra). 

We restrict attention to the tSpact of district policies on teachers. 
This relationship is of evident importance but can profit from elaboration. 
Its study provides a new appreciation of the ways teachers and policymakers 
jointly influence instructional content. Understanding this impact ii impor- 
tant, especially as it is the center of many people's attention. 

Our focus should not. however, be read as an endorsement of a strong 
hierarchical model of content selection. Although it is beyond the scope of 
our study, the influence of teachers and teaching practice on state and local 
content policy also needs examination. Knowledge is distributed throughout 
the educational system. it is unclear who could best make which decisions or 
even what "best" would mean in this context. Our focus permits detailed 
examination of policy impact, but policy impact is only part of a network of 
influence and action. 

We focus on district policy. Federal policy has deceived most attention 
in thG past, but restrictions in the federal educational role and increased 
interest in local policy suggest studying policies closer to teache^i. in 
other papers we consider state content policies (Schwille et al.. in press) 
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and the role ichcoi principals play in tei^is' content decisions (Floden et 
al;, 1984): 

Our analysis of district policy uses a concept- ^instructibHal ieader- 
ship.-often used to explain achievements at the school level. By elaborating 
this concept and extending it to cover district policies, we are able to move 
beyond the autonomy- control dichot5my ofien used to discuss the impact of 
policy on teachers. We use results from a multistate sample to illustrate 
bur new perspective on district instructional leadi«hip . The picture of 
district leadership that emerges is one of districts with a vague intention t5 
direct instructional content but without any considered strategy for doing so. 
Districts do not leave teachers to their own devices but neithi^ do they make 
systematic use of the tools available to persuade teichirs to adopt patterns 
of content decision making. They rely neither 5n the carrot and the stick no^ 
on developing teachers' capacities for making responsible choices. T5 high- 
light the advantages of our perspective, we begin by reconsidering a perspec- 
tive often used to analyse the full range of educational policies. 

CentraLCon^roJ^vs . Teacher Autonomy: A Ealse^Diehotomv 
Recognition of teachers' importance in educational reform has led soie 
researchers (e.g.. Elmore. 1983; Fenstennacher & Amarel. 1983) to criticize 
existing policies that dictate and constrain and t5 Advocate changing to 
policies that would liberate teachers to iaki their own choices. The contrast 
is often cast (e.g.. Shulman. 1983) as a tension between control and iutonoiy. 
On the one hand. goveSSent and school administrators want s5mi control over 
classroom instruction, so that they can put general plans for school c -ricu- 
lum into practice and see that teachers are using the most effective instruc- 
tional techniques. On the Sther hand, because teachers know m5st about 
individual itudehti. ihey are in the best position tb make adjustments to fit 



paittcuiai Situations. Both approaches a^e 66mpiicated. The teaching force 
is enormous--2.4 million teachers- -and encompasses comparably enormous diver- 
sity in the knowledge, skills, and dispositions required fo^ teaching any 
curriculum. Most of the research literature is critical of efforts to control 
teachers through top-down central policies; yet solutions suggested for educa- 
tional problems typically include st^engtheuing central control and liSiting 
teacher choice. 

The dichotomy of control and autonomy is obscured by the complex and 
uncertain organizational character of school systems. On the one hand, 
teachers are portrayed as constrained by omnipresent mandates for action. On 
the other hand, the formal school hierarchy seems to have littli poWer to 
control teachers' actions (e.g., Elmore, 1983; Weick, 1976). Not only can 
teachers escape most supervision by simply closing thei^ classroom doors, but 
the reward structure of most school systems also gives little power to 
principals or central staff (Lortie, 1975; Ross, 1980; Sarason, 1971). 
Because pay and promotion are not the primary sources of teachers' job satis- 
faction, and because management structure of schb51s is loose, teachers' 
dominant goals are seldom those of the organization (Feiman^Nemser & Floden, 
1985; Lipslqr, 1980). 

Moreover, some Researchers have suggested that the welter of conflicting 
mandates has the ironic effect of promoting tiacher autonomy. Since following 
aii such directives is impossible, teachers gain autonomy through being {6iced 
to choose which mandates to follow and how strictly they should be interpreted 
(Schwille et al., 1983; Shulman, 1983). 

What emerges is a bleak picture. Policyiakers produce an eVer increasing 
number of mandates, but have little success in getting them carried out. Teach- 
ers feel oppressed by Sve mandates, but do not follow them. ebntradict8i3r 
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directives thrust autonomy on teachers, who lack the iiae, reiSUrces. and 
institutional support necessary to use that autonomy responsibly. 

Explatning^dueatibnal Effectiveness 

that discouraging assessment makes educational successes ahBiilies that 
require explanation. Some schools are able to devote tiie to the curriculum 
in ways that further student learning. What happens in these schools to make 
that possible? 

Two characteristics are often named in explanations of why some sch651s 
are unusually effective (e.g., Purkey & Smith. 1983). The fifst is that the 
school principal is an instructional leader. The se85nd is that teachers and 
administrators agree about the school's edu5itionai goals. These two charac- 
teristics provide a new angle on the roles of teachers and policymakefs in 
instructional improvement, in these effective schools, teacheri detain a key 
position in instructional improvement. Teachers ag^ie on what content is most 
important for students to learn, or at least they agree on a set of objectives 
or a test that implicitly defines their instructional goals. But a p51icy- 
maker--the school principal- -also plays a key role, providing leadership, 
that, among other things, leads to school agreeiint on goals. 

The recognition that both teachers and principal are important forces us 
to reject the dichotoiy between control and autonomy. The instru6ti6hai 
leader is doing something that promotes a commonality of purpose, which sug- 
gests centra] direction. But teachers are not caving in; they are working 
toward goals they endorse. The key to resolving the control -autonomy dichot- 
omy is seeing that, in iituations where teachers are convinced that k pSlicy 
has merit, compliance is consistent with professional autonomy. The question 
is not how central authorities can control teachers or how teachers can be 
allowed to do their own thing, but how "policies can be mandated in a manner 
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likely to enlist the willing decision making of the teachiri as collaborating 
allies rather than as unwiiiiSi subordinates grudgingly conceding to their 
lack of power" (Shuliisn, 1983, p. 492). 

District Instructixmal^^dership 

We focus on instructional leadership at the district level, although our 
framework for thii*ing about leadership could be applied to the school or 
state level as well. Previous discussions of autonomy and control suggest 
two contrasting ways of thinking about district instructional leadership. One 
approach would remove central controls and give teachers the additional knowl- 
edge, skills, and dispositions necessary for professional autonomy. Another 
approach would dontitrbi central decision making but work to persuade teachers 
of the legitimacy of those decisions. The emphasis On persuasion is signifi- 
cant: Attempts to control without persuasion are forms of institutional coer- 
cton, not leadership. 

Teacher autonomy requires more than an abience of central directlvei. 
Making individual instructional choices without adequate knowledge and under- 
standing to support those choices is being arbitrary, not autonomous (Strike. 
1982). If teachers are to act with professional autonomy, they mUst develop 
stronger understandings of subject matter, students, and the purposes of 
schooling (Buchmatm. 1984. 1986). This is a major undertakini. requiring 
Substantial district comiitient to inservice education and conunensurate 
teacher commitment to serious study. Accomplishing both requires a leader wh6 
can effectively communicate the value of enhancing the education of teachers 
to many groups, including the teichers themselves. The chances of success, 
even with an effective leader, are unclear, since the effects of systematic 
efforts to support autonomous teacher content decisions are seldom studied. 
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Ltkewise, little is knowti about district leadership that focuses oh 
gaining teachers' commitment. Few studies have considered what school dis- 
tricts might do to persuade te^^chers of the appropriateness of district cdh- 
tehc policies. Studies of policies from an administrative perspective have 
concentrated on resource allocatidn (e.g., Kirst «Sc Jung, 1980) or have 
described how policies that ignore teachers can go astray (e.g., Weatheriy, 
1979). Both types of studies acknowledge or support the importance of gaining 
teacher support, but rsither has investigated how that is being done or might 
be done. 

In dUr initial study of district instructional leadership, we consider 
such questions as: 

Are districts providing strong, conflicting mandates (as critics of 
control contend)? 

Are districts' trying to support autonomy? 

What are districts doing to provide leadership that gains the active 
cooperation of teachers? 

A Framework for StudvinK-4)istrict^^ns^ructidnal Leadership 
Teachers make a variety df decisions about content: how much time will 
be devoted to a subject such as luathematics , what topics will be taught, 
to whom they will be taught, wtten and how long each topic will be taught, and 
how well topics are to be learned. Taken collectively, these teacher 
decisions define a student's opportunity to learn, especially for school-based 
subject matter such as mathematics (Carroll, 1963). 

District instructional policy will be carried out througii the content 
decisions of individual teachers. At the extremes, districts may either 
(a) try to influence those decisions to fit centrally determined priorities, 
or (b) provide the education, support, and freedom teachers need to make 
autonomous professional content decisions. To find out what districts are 
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doing to promote autonomy, one could examine the extent and nature of iRier- 
vice educaLion In the district, and the extent to which districts forego 
policies that W5ald direct teachers' content decis£5Ss (e.g., specific 
instructional objectives, mandated textbooks). 

Districts trying to influence teachers' content decisions have several 
policy tools at their disposal. Districts can direct Ul tea^he^s to use a 
single textbook series, for example, or can presc^ibi instructional objectives 
for all teachers. Policies can be used in concert with each other to address 
several content decisions and t5 give each policy greater weight. F5^ 
example, a set of district objectives tells the teacher whit topics ought to 
be taught. if each objective is accompanied by a mastery test, the teacher is 
also provided guidance on how well the topics are to be learned. Some statis 
and some districts provide guidelines on how much time to spend ea8h week on 
mathematics. Schools may press for whole-group or for individualized instruc- 
tion and this in turn affects decisions about content taught to each student. 

One can imagine three different approaches a district might take to 
getting teachers' cooperation. 0ne approach would be simply to c^eati and 
make known policies, without doing anything further to see that they are 
carried out. Such school systems would probably tiSd to be "loosely coupled" 
orianizations (Weick, 1976), where policies set at one level of the organiza- 
tion would not be reflected in decisions made at other levels. The ^isearch 
literature on schooli ai organizations (e.g., March, 1978; Meyei & Rowan, 
1978) suggests that this may be the modal pattern, it would be going too far, 
however, to suggest that all districts fit this model. District decisions may 
also be carried out at the classroom level; such "tight" coupling may evin be 
commonplace in some districts (LaMahieu, 1984; Resnick & Riint8k, i9d5). 

The districts that try to make their policies more than mere "paper 
policies" may either take a "carrot and stick" approach or may try to take 



actions that would enlist teachers* support. The first approach matches the 
image of districts where teachers are beleaguered by mandates from on high; 
the second matches the image of teachers participating in or persuaded by the 
districts ' leadership . 

Extending previous analyses of educational policies (particularly Spady & 
Mitchell, 1979), we suggest that four attributes capture important differences 
in the ways districts attempt to influence teachers' content decisions: 
consistency, prescriptiveness , power, and authority. By making policies con- 
sistent with one another (in what content decisions they suggest) and pre- 
scriptive of specific content teachers should teach (to particular children, 
for a particular length of time, etc.), districts provide clarity about what 
they wish to be done. This clarity would be important whether districts try 
to force changes or to gain teachers' willing support. Districts trying to 
influence by mandate would back policies with power to reward or penalize. 
Districts trying to persuade teachers to follow their leadership would try to 
support policies by drawing on sources of authority. 

Consistency and prescriptiveness are both characteristics of the content 
messages in policies. What are teachers asked to do? Consistency refers to 
similarities in content messages across policies and to ways different 
policies reinforce each other. For example, the content of district tests may 
or may not match topics specified by instructional objectives. Prescriptive- 
ness refers to how explicit and specific a policy is in telling teachers what 
action the district desires. For example, there would be little prescriptive- 
ness in providing teachers with copies of a district-adopted textbook without 
guidance about how it should be used. It would be more prescriptive to advise 
teachers to follow the textbook closely, so that students across the district 
face a common curriculum. 

±i 
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A policy may gain authority thrbiaih appeal to law or rule, consistency 

with social norms, agreement with relevant expert knowledge, o^ support from 

charismatic individuals (Spady & Mitchell, 1979). Policies have power when 

they are tied to rewards and sanctions. Types 5f rewards and sanctions 

2 

parallel types of authority. This frainework of policy attributes is a poten- 
tially powerful way of describing district policies. By considering the 
actions districts typically take to influence content, the content decisions 
teachers make, and the attributes that may lead to greater policy influence, 
one can reexamine district actions and their likely consequences. Do dis- 
tricts actively seek to direct curriculum? Do they support and encourage 
individual teachers to make such decisions for themselves? Or is the content 
of elementary-school iathematics instruction left to take care of itself? 

A^urvey of District Effort 
To illustrate this framework, we consider a survey of existing practices. 
Although supplemented by an analysis of state policies, the survey itself 
focused on what individual districts were doing that might affect teachers' 
decisions about instructional content. As in our other studies of teaches' 
content decision making, we focuied on a particular curriculum a^ea- - fourth- 
grade mathematics --rather than asking general questions ibout school curricu- 
lum. The survey was administered during the spring of 1982, just prior to the 
wave of reports advocating changes in public education. Thus, the reiults of 
this survey provide a baseline for considering the effects of that increased 
public attention. In addition, because previoui research has neglected 
district-level curriculum policy, these baseline data are the beginnings of an 
understanding of policy operation at the local level. 

Vie survey was administered in five states (eilifSrnia, Florida, 
Michigan. New York,, and South Carolina), chosen to represent variation in 
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types 6£ pSiiaies, overall strength of policies, Ind ich8ol population 

served. In each state, at least a 5% sample of districts (not less than 20 

districts nor more than 30 district^ per state) was selected using a probabil. 
. 4 

ity-proportionate-to-student-enroiiment sampling design; that is, a district 
with a pupil enrollment of 100.000 was 100 times as likely to Se chosen for 
our survey as a district with an enrollment of 1,000. Such a sample is "self 
weighting" for statements about the number of students affected by a particu- 
lar policy. For example, if 40% of the districts in our Michigan sample have 
a mandated text, 40% is also an unbiased estimate of the percent of students 
in Michigan using a mandated text. 

Questionnaire items were written to gather information about the 
character and perceived effects of district policies that might influence 
teachers' content decisions. The district policies included (a) administra- 
tion and review of district- level tests, (b) district mathematics objectives 
or curriculum guides, (o) mandated textbooks and reconunendations for textbook 
use, (d) recommendations for amount of time allocated to mathematics instruc- 
tion, and (e) teacher inservice or professional development oppSrtunities 
(which might influence what teachers want or feel prepared to teach) . For 
policies on objectives, tests, and textbooks, questions were asked about 
perceived effects and about attributes of consistency, prescriptiveness , 
authority, and power. 

Questionnaires were sent to (a) the district curriculum director (or 
mathematics coordinator if the district had one) and (b) the principal anrt one 
fourth- grade teacher in randomly chosen elementary schools (up to eight per 
district). The questions were assigned to respondent groups based on judg- 
ments of which group or groups were in the best position to provide the 
information and on considerations of minimizing the response burden for any 
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one group. Tv8 drafts .f each questioSrvaire were pilot tested with small s.ts 
of Michigan teachers, principals, and curriculum directors: 

A single packet of materials was mailed to the building secretary in each 
school in the sample, in a cover letter, we asked the secretary to distribute 
the enclosed folders to the principal and to the fourth-grade teacher ai: the 
school who had the most Seniority in the district. Each folder contained a 
cover letter to the teacher or principal, a copy of the appropriate question- 
naire. and a postage -paid return envelope. Comparable folders were prepared 
and mailed directly to the curriculum director in each district. After 
follow-up mailings and phone calls, the overall response rate was 63%. 
Defining a usable district response as returned questionnaires from the 
curriculum director, two principals, and two teachers, the district response 
rate was over 96%. 

Ar^^Districts Trying to ^uoy orfe Teacher Aurnnnn.y7 
If districts were making a serious attempt to promote teacher autonomy, 
they would have substantial amounts of inservice education (e.g., more than 
five days per year) and would encourage (or at least allow) teachers to come 
to their own decisions about mathematics instructional objectives, about a 
mathematics textbook, and about the amount of time devoted to mathematics. 
Both characteristics are required to support autonomy. Providing inservice 
education without encouraging independent teacher decisions might be little 
more than an additional explanation of policy. For example, substantial time 
might be devoted to explaining how teachers should use a new textbook. 
Freedom of decision without inservice education may lead to autonomy or may 
lead merely to content based on whim or personal preference (Buchmanh. 1986). 
In any case, none of the districts in our sample seriously attempt to promote 
autonomy . 
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On average. distri8ti require less than two days of inii^^ice beyond the 
state requiremeSti (the typical state requirement is one day of inservice). 
That is far from the amount of education required to ensure that teachers have 
a strong basis for content decisions. Alt but one of the districts in our 
sample have either a set of district objectives or a mandated textbook, and 
that unusual district has both a district testing program and a minimum time 
requirement for fourth-grade mathematics. Districts do not appear to be 
intentionally delegating responsibility for content decisions to individual 
teachers. Strong attempts to support teacher autonomy were ra^e even before 
the present reform efforts, which often increase attempts to maintain central 
district control of curriculum. 

Do^stricts Mandate and Enforce Tigh^ Ifts^ructional Control? 
Given that districts do not fit the mooal of instructional leadership 
through promotion of professional autonomy, do they diserve the criticism that 
they are forcing teachers to follow district directives about instructional 
content? Do teachers feel pressed by a large number of often inconsistent 
orders about mathematics content? We draw on three parts of ou^ survey to 
check whether these common criticisms apply to district policies for elemen- 
tary mathematics content. If not. this would show that general claims about 
the impact of policy on teachers ."should not he generalized to specific policy 
areas. It would raise questions about which specific policy areas do deserve 
the criticism. 

First, we consider whether teachers feel compelled to follow district 
curriculum policies. Do they believe that they would be punished in some way 
if they do not comply? Do they perhaps believe that the district would reward 
behavioral compliance, putting teachers in a situation in which they might 
feel pressure to go along with policies even though they do not agree with 
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them? Second, we consider whether teachers feel that pbliciei su^iest inc 
patible directives for content decisions. Is it trui that policies m.ke 
conflicting demands, creating situations In which teachers must choose for 
themselves which to follow? 

^f District Curriculum Policy 



om- 
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We begin the analysis by describing which curriculum policies are most 
frequently used by districts, and in what configurations. For this descrip- 
tion, we rely on curriculum directors' responses. Overall, districts reported 
making heavy use of testing programs and objectives with only moderate 
emphasis on time and texts. In four out of the five states, more than 90% of 
the curriculum directors surveyed reported district testing; the low value 
(50%) for the fifth state. South Car5iina, may be explained by the decent 
increase in state testing. Similarly, most students in every state were in 
districts with curriculum objectives; in three out of five states, more than 
90% of responding districts had objectives, and the lowest figure (for 
Michigan) was over 70%. 

Fewer districts appear to use textbook adoption- -requiring that the same 
textbook be used by all teachers at a particular grade level or that books 
from a single series be used in all elementary grades- -as a means to influence 
instructional content. Across all five states, about 70% of students are in 
districts which mandate particular textbooks. The highest usage was reported 
in Michigan, where 77% of sampled distr-frts have textbook adoption. Only 
about half of all districts surveyed ha me guidelines, even though oppor- 
tunity to learn has become widely accepte a prime determinant of school 
learning. 

Is there any evidence that districts use policies in concert with one 
another? Do, for example, these various policies fall on an ordered scale, 
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with districts usihg i iingie initiative (such as objectives) to indicate a 
minimum attempt to control instructibhai content and adding one policy after 
another if they wish to exercise tighter control? Or are there obvious clus- 
ters of policies? Do objectives and district tests, for example, form a unit 
that districts adopt or do without? If such patterns existed, they would 
produce associations among some pairs of policies. 

The survey results, however, show no statistically significant associa- 
tion between having one of these policies and having any other policy. Chi- 
squared tests for association do not indicate statistically significant (even 
at the liberal .10 alpha level) dependency among any pairs cf policies. 
Direct examination of cro.-s- tabulations of different policies shows this same 
lack of association. For example, among districts with a district-wide test, 
90% had district mathematics objectives, virtually the same fraction as among 
districts without a test (85%). Or, among districts with objectives, 59% had 
recommended time for teaching mathematics, and among districts without objec- 
tives, 55% had such a policy- virtually the same proportion. In other words, 
districts with one type of policy seem no more likely (than districts without 
that policy) to have other policies. 

Rather than deciding to set central instructional goals and then trying 
to communicate those goals through all available means, districts tend to make 
decisions that do not lead to any clear pattern of curriculum policies. This 
seems to support the view that policies are added, piecemeal, creating the 
danger that the total set of policies will confront teachers with a welter of 
incompatible directives (Wise, 1979). Below, we will examine whether that 
danger has been realized within the domain of mathematics content policies. 

The piecemeal addition of policies may reflect a reactive approach to 
policymaking, adding a policy if someone suggests it, but not thinking about 
the full set of policy tools and how they might be used to obtain teachers' 
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cooperation in, for exaipli. having particular topi« taught to all 
students. The pi.ceneal addition might, however, simply reflect the variety 
in local situations that districts havP faced over time. It might even 
reflect a partially conscious intention to create an ambiguous policy environ- 
nent in which teachers with initiative could find wiys to make their own 
decisions. As we learn more about the particulars of district content 
policies, new questions emerge. 

Do^aeh ers Feel Forced to Comply mth Picric t Mandates? 

For the policy areas of objectives, testing, and textbooks, teachers 
surveyed were asked a set of nine questions, which assessed their beliefs 
about whether individual district policies had particular attributes of 
authority and power; curriculum directors were asked siiilar questions about 
objectives. Survey items described the presence of a type of authority or 
power and asked the teacher.s whether they agreed that the type of authority or 
power was associated with that policy in their district, using a five-point 
scale (strongly agree, agree, no opinion, disagree, strongly disagree). The 
responses for teachers in a district were averaged to get a rating on the 
degree to which the policy was seen as having that type of authority or power 
in the district. Here we consider power; responses to questions about use of 
authority will be discussed when we consider district leadership that tries to 
persuade teachers. Power was assessed by asking teachers whether those who 
followed the policy were rewarded and whether those who did not would likely 
be penalized. 

In the five states studied, few districts tended t5 uie appeals to power. 
Teachers do not generally believe that they will be either rewarded for teach- 
ing the content indicated by diit^ict policies or punished for falHSg to 
teach that content (see Tables 1 and 2). A substantial majority of districts 



fell into the "disagree" half of the scale, with about one-fourth in the 
"disagree to strongly disagree" category. Teachers seem to perceive the likeli 
hood of rewards less than the chance of penalty; less than 15% bf the dis- 
tricts fall into the "agree" half bf the scale fo^ rewards. In contrast, almos 
30% of the districts are on the "agree" side for penalties associated with not 
following district objectives; 

Table 1 

Teachers Llfcely to Be Rewarded for Ghoostng Content 
Suggested by Policy a 



Policy 



Strongly Agree Agree to No Opinion Disagree to 

to Agree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Objectives 


0 


,5% 


7 


.4% 


52 


.6% 


39 


,5% 


Test 


2. 


,3% 


11. 


.8% 


49. 


,4% 


36. 


,5% 


Textbook 


0. 


7% 


6. 


1% 


52. 


,7% 


40. 


5% 



Policy 



Table 2 



Teachers Likely to 3€^enat4jsed for Not Choosing Content 

SUfi^estied by Policy a 



Strongly Agree Agree to No Opinion Disagree to 

to Agree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Objectives 


1, 


.6% 


27 


.9% 


53 


.2% 


17 


.3% 


Test 


2. 


.8% 


19. 


.1% 


52. 


,2% 


25. 


.9% 


Textbook 


1. 


3% 


10. 


8% 


61. 


5% 


26. 


,4% 



Expressed as percentage of districts with policy of this type 
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still, for every pbli8y, a iubstaiitiai majority diia^ree with the 
presence of any usi of power. The stereotype that teachers feel forced to 
teach particular content by their district may accurately describe some dis- 
tricts, but it is clearly not the mode. The absence of use of power is not 
surprising; school administrators lack power resources. For example, salary 
schedules are determined chiefly by seniority in most districts. This lack of 
choice about the exercise of power makes district efforts to give authority to 
their policies especially important. 

Are Teachers Faced With Incomp at^ible Mstr^c^ r>Pn,«»Hc9 

A second criticism of district practice is that district demands con- 
flict, hence are impossible to carry out. We have shown that "demands" may 
often be too strong a term; we now consider whether teachers sense incompati- 
bility among mathematics content policies. The previous analysis has 
suggested that districts put instructional policies together piecemeal, making 
incompatibilities, or at least inconsistencies, seem likely. The survey 
afforded comparison of topic emphasis among some pairs of policies. For 
topics on which emphasis seemed likely to vary (problem s5?ving, metric 
neasurement, and probability and statistics), curriculum directors were asked 
whether these topics were used for textbook selection and whether they were 
part of general district content priorities. Consistency would be indicated 
if districts used high priority topics, but not low priority topics, in text- 
book selection. 

The comparison between degree of emphasis in these areas is displayed in 
table 3. The main diagonal for each of the topics indicates ihe highest 
consistency; the upper-right and lower-left corners show inconsistency. For 
each of these three topics, more than half the districts with mandated tekt- 
books reported having attached the same importance to the topic in the 
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textbook selection process as they givi it generally. This comparison of 
topic emphasis suggests general consistency in topic emphasis across content 
policy areas . 

Table 3 

Curxj^lum Directors' Repo r ts of Consistency B etween Importance of Topic 
iivBistrict and Im portance of Topic in Textb dol^^election 



Importance in District ^ 



T^Pic importance in Little or no Some Major 

text selection importance importance importance 



Problem solving 
6c applications 



Metric measurement 



Little or no 1 0 i 

importance 

Some 0 12 17 

importance 

Major 0 3 

importance 



Little or no 15 13 

importance 

Some 5 24 4 

importance 

Major 2 6 5 

importance 

Probability & 
statistics 

Little or no 3 7 i 

importance 

Some 0 40 7 

importance 

Major_ _ b 5 16 

importance 

a 

Figures represent number of districts. 
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A substantial fraction of the diitricts attaching major importance to one 
6f theii topics do not give the topic major importance when selecting a 
mathematics text. One-third of the 24 districts attaching major importance to 
probability and statistics, for .xa«ple. did not say that emphasis on those 
topics was of major importance in selecting the textbook. Yet this topic is 
not covered in all elementary- school mathematics textbooks. It may be. how- 
ever, that some or all of these districts provide probability and statistics 
instruction through supplementary commercial materials or through materials 
prepared by the district. 

Consistency was also assessed by questions about overall correspondence 
among policies. For districts with both a district test and district 
mathematics objectives, teachers and curriculum directors were asked whether 
the tests provided a good measures of student performance on the objectives. 
Curriculum directors were also asked whether coverage of district objectives 
played an important part in the selection of textbooks. 

Again, most districts seem characterized by consistency, not conflict, 
among their mathematics content policies. Among districts with both tests and 
objectives, over 85% of the curriculum directors believed that their district- 
wide tests provided a good measure of student performance on district 
mathematics objectives. In these districts, most teachers, who probably have 
less reason for exaggerating the rationality of such district decisions, 
agreed. In over 85% of the districts with both objectives and tests, half or 
more of the responding teachers believed there was a good content match 
between the two; in over half the districts, eve^i responding teacher agreed. 

i-or districts with objectives and a mandated textbook, about 75% of the 
curriculum directors Reported that whether the series adequately covered 
topics in the district objectives was of major importance in selecting the 
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series; 6Siy 7% said it was of little importihae. Principals perceived even 
greater consistency-no responding principal in any of these districts said 
that adeqtaate coverage of diitrict objectives was of little importance in tekt 
selection. (We did not ask teachers this question.) 

Tfte picture that emerges contradicts the stereotypic picture of teachers 
confronted with incompatible demands, at least within their decisions about 
elementary-school mathematics content. While there were no clear patterns of 
multiple polices being used in Conjunction with one another, neither was there 
evidence that policy formulation is so disjointed that it results in con- 
flicts. Teachers and principals seem to believe that the district instruc- 
tional policies reinforce one another. 

This result is puzzling, given analyses that have shown inconsistencies 
between virtually all combinations of mathemati^i textbooks and standardized 
tests (e.g., Freeman et al . , 1983). One possible explanation is that teachers 
do not think that a district standardized testing program or the mandated use 
of a particular textbook represents any clear message about the content 
decisions they should make. For example, the test is typically thought of as 
a sample of the domain being tested; textbooks, in contrast, usually include 
more content than a teacher will be able to teach in a year. Moreover, 
teachers may not he clear whether the district's selection of a test or text 
represents a suggestion for what to teach or is based on some other rationale, 
for example, the desire to obtain a volume discount. Another possible expla- 
nation is that the content messages have been poorly communicated or are so 
general that teachers are unaware of what content is tested or how a text is 
to be Used. 

Whatever the explanation, this analysis shows that the image of district^ 
making multiple, conflicting demands bh teachers does hot carry through to 
content policies in mathematics. Within this realm, it is a n^th, perhaps 
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created to strengthen the argument fbr tii^her autonomy. Most districts 66 
not demand that teachers make any particular content decisions, and the 
requests that are made seem t5 be consistent, rather than conflicting. 

This result raises the question of where inconsistencies among policies 
arise. Do most teachers believe that their districts present a consistent 
picture of content priorities across the acidemic curriculum? Do all district 
policies, for example, give the same iessage about the relative weight given 
mathematics and social studiis? Or do conflicting demands only arise between 
content policies and other policies? Consistency within mathematics content 
policies raises questions about broad generalizations of policy incompat- 
ibility. 

Components of^District Leadership 
Earlier, we argued the potential advantages of district instructional 
leadership through persuasion (rather than coercion). Since distriCti 
apparently intend some central control over content decisioni. and since they 
apparently are not exercising control through the use of power, the possi- 
bility remains that they are already acting to exercise influence by gaining 
teachers' willing cooperation. Our framework provides a means for Examining 
what districts are doing to gain that cooperation, and what more they 
might do. 

District instructional leadership may be thought of as having three 
parts: establishing goals, clearly communicating those goals to teachers, and 
gaining teachers' support for those goals. The first part will not be con- 
sidered here. We mention it. however, because its importance is often 
neglected. Districts gain little if teachers follow common patterns of con- 
tent decisions, but those patterns have little educational or social value. 
For the present, we will assume that the district decisions about what content 
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teachers ought to teach (to whom, for how IBng, etc.) are defensible, and we 
will concentrate on vrtiat districts do to get teachers to act accordingly. 

Clear communication of what content decisions the district thinks 
teachers should make is a necessary prerequisite to influencing teachers' 
decisions. If teachers do not understand how the district thinks they should 
act, there is little chance of them acting accordingly. We will look at clear 
communication in terms of the consistency and prescriptiveness of content 
messages, as well as the variety of policies used. 

Consistency Again 

We noted above that most districts seem consistent in the content 
messages sent to teachers. Textbooks arr often chosen to match district 
content priorities; the textbooks are thought to do a good job of covering 
district objectives; and, testing programs are likewise believed to provide 
adequate assessment of district objectives. Tliis coSiistehcy should contrib- 
ute to the clarity with which districts tell their teachers what content 
decisions they support. Certainly, if districts gave conflicting messages, 
teachers would have no chance of endorsing district policy. The next logical 
question is whether these consistent content messages are specific enough to 
suggest anything about particular content decisions. 

Prescriptiveness 

Prescriptiveness includes both (a) being specific about what content 
should be taught to whom and to what standards of achievement and (b) stating 
explicitly that the particular content decisions are expected and not inten- 
tionally left to the teachers' discretion. An illustration of how prescrip- 
tiveness might be determined extends to the examination of consistency between 
district objectives and mandated textbooks. Rather than leave teachers 
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uncertain about which parts of the tektbook teachers should be teaching (to 
whoi, etc.), the district cSuld prescribe use of specific sectiohi of the 
textbook with specific groups of students. If the textbook and objectives 
policies were to be consistent, these prescriptiSSi would match the district 
objectives. Such a prescriptive policy would additionally make clear that the 
choice of the textbook was intended to carry a choice of specific content. 

In the survey, curriculum directors were asked whether their district 
provided a list of assignments that identified textbook or workbook lessons 
for each objective- -one method of indicating which parts of the text teachers 
should make sure to teach. As indicated above, almost all districts appeared 
to have chosen texts consistent with their objectives. But only about half 
the sampled districts with objectives had taken this further, prescriptive 
Step . 

Prescriptiveness might similarly be examined for objectives and tests. 
Do districts point out that topics not included on the test, but listed among 
the objectives, remain important to teach? Or do they indicate that, although 
only a sample of the desired topics can he included On any one test, the 
district expects teachers to give equal weight to instruction on other dis- 
trict objectives? The prescriptiveness seen for texts and objectives suggests 
that, although almost every district tests tSpics in its objectives, far fewer 
may make those policies prescriptive, indicating what content decisions they 
hope to encourage with these tests and objectives. Minimum tiSe guidelines 
provide another example. This policy is clearly prescriptive, but is used in 
only about half the districts in our sample. 

This brief analysis of policy prescriptiveness suggests one explanation 
for the loose coupling that often characterizes school systems. Teachers may 
make decisions that appear to depart from district policy because they do not 



know whether a particular decisiSn ii or is not consistent with district 
policy ("Am I supposed to teach every topic in the book?") or because they 
cannot tell whether the district is providing optioni to be used at the 
teachers' discretion or strong suggestions for desired practice ("Isn't it 
ail right if l use old texts still available in my building?"). Part of 
exercising leadership is letting others know that you are trying to lead them. 

Use of Multiple Policies 

Teachers think they are more likely to change their content decisions 
when the same content message is coiiunicated ir a greater number of ways, for 
example, having the same topic in both objectives and texts rather than only 
in objectives (Floden, Porter, Schmidt, Freeman, & Schwille, 1981). If dis- 
tricts want to provide instructional leadership, they should take advantage of 
the several means available to communicate their content messages. We showed 
above that, whereas virtually all districts have at least one policy with 
implications for content decisions, the patterns of use do not suggest that 
districts attempt to use multiple policies to get their message across. The 
patterns of policy use suggest that policies are adopted individually (perhaps 
because of a general feeling that such a policy is desirable) , rather thm as 
part of an attempt to provide instructional leadership. 

These examinations of consistency and prescriptiveneSs indicate that few 
districts are attempting to provide leadership in content decision making. 
While districts do not support teacher autonomy in content decisions, neither 
do they provide clear and specific suggestions for instructional content 
through the full range of instructional policy areas. 

It may be that districts consider each policy area separately, rather 
than considering them as different aspects of leadership in content decision 
making; that is, a district may decide that teachers should aim their 
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instruction at improvihi performance on a particular test but not see any 
connection to textbook policies or policies on instructional time, if dis- 
tricts do take that one-pdlicy^at^a- time approach, one can still ask what they 
db t6 get teachers to adopt any particular goal. We showed earlier that they 
do not typically use carrots and sticks (power). We turn now to considering 
what districts might do and have done to gain teachers' willing cooperation 
with individual content policies. 

Supporfctng Policies With Authority 

To gain teachers' willing cooperation, districts must persuade teachers 

that there are good reasons for the district policies. Looking at the attri- 
butei of authority associated with a particular policy is a productive way to 
consider what districts are doing, and what they might do. To review our 
earlier distinction between power and authc -ity. a policy has power if 
teachers feel they would be rewarded or punished depending on whether or not 
they went along; a policy has authority if teachers feel that good reasons 
(besides expectations cf reward and punishment) support thi policy. This 
represents a shift from going along with a policy because they feel compelled 
tc do so to implementing a policy because they have been convinced that it is 
a good policy. 

As mentioned in the discussion cf power, teachers surveyed were a ked a 
set of questions that assessed their beliefs ibout whether district policies 
(objectives, testing, and textbooks) had particular attributes of authority; 
curriculum directors were asked similar questions about objectives. 

The survey distinguished four types of authority: appeal to law. consis- 
tency with social norms, agreement with expert knowledge, and support from a 
charismatic individual. For these pSlicies. appeal to law meant that the 
teachers believed they had a legal obligation to comply with the policy . 
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Social norms were coSiidered in terms of parent or community iuppS^t for the 
policy, in terms of consistency with what teachers hid been teaching, and in 
terms of agreement with what teachers thought should be taught. Agreement 
with expert knowledge meant adequate involvement of individuals with subject 
matter expertise (in this case expertise in mathematics education) and ade- 
quate involvement of teachers, who have expertise in classroom instruction. 
Finally, charismatic authority was assessed by asking whether the policy had 
advocates with the kind of personality needed to get it accepted by teachers, 
the survey questions had the same format as the questions about the use of 
power to support district policies. 

Across districts, teachers believed that district policies drew on each 
source of authority to some extent. The results for various sources of 
authority are presented in Tables 4 through 10. Overall, these tables ihow 
that most districts are doing more than simply dictating policies. They are 
also taking steps to give policies authority. Except for the policy of 
district testing, involving teachers theiselves (a form of expert authority) 
was the most widely and visibly used means of giving these policies authority 
(see Table 6) . Consideration should be given to that discrepancy for testing 
programs. It may be due to appropriate considerations about teachers' exper- 
tise in achievement testing, but it may also be due to features of school 
organization (e.g., a separate testing and evaluation unit). This indication 
that teacher involvement is used to confer authority is supported by the 
extensive use of policies that match content teachers think ought to be taught 
(a form of social authority) as shown in Table 10. 
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Table 4 

a 



Presence of TFGAI, AUTHOR Ttv A^oni M^i^ts With a PoUry 



Strongly Agree Agree, to No OpiSiSii Disagree to 
^° '^Sree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Objectives 
Test 

Textbook 



24 


.2% 


51 


.i% 


20.5% 


4 


.2% 


18. 


.6% 


49. 


.4% 


27.5% 


4 


5% 


18. 


9% 


53. 


4% 


25.7% 


2. 


0% 



Table 5 

a 

C2 



Presence of CHARISMATIC AUTHO RITY Amon^mricts With . Poii 



Strongly Agree Agree to No Opinion Disagree to 
to^gree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 

11-6% 62.6% 25.3% 0.5% 

^""^ 11-2% 48.3% 35.4% 5.1% 

66.2% 25.0% 1.4% 



Textbook 



Table 6 



Presence o;t AUTHORITY FROM ADEQUATE JEACH^ INVOLVEMENT An.onp n,. ...... 

Wtttu^ p^icy a ■ 



^^^^""^ Strongly Agree Agree to No Opinion Disagreito 

to Agree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Objectives 


46 


.3% 


45 


.3% 


8 


.4% 


0, 


,0% 


Test 


16 


.9% 


41, 


,0% 


32. 


,6% 


9. 


5% 


Textbook 
a 


56. 


1% 


33. 


1% 


6. 


8% 


4: 


0% 



Expressed as percentage of districts with policy of this type. 
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Table 7 



s ence of AUTHQRI^i FROM ADEQUATE INVOLVEMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
EDHCATION EXPERTS Among Dist r icts Kl^ a PoUc-y a 



^^^^^y Strongly Agree Agreie to Nc Opinion Disagree to 

^° Agree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Objectives 


35 


.8% 


48 


.9% 


14 


.2% 


1 


.1% 


Test 


21. 


,9% 


SO. 


6% 


21. 


.4% 


6. 


.7% 


Textbook 


25. 


7% 


53. 


4% 


18. 


9% 


2. 


0% 



Table 8 



Presence o^SOCIAL AUTHO RITY (Parents /Conununitv Leaders are Pleased^ 

Among Districts mttv a Policy a 



^°'^^^y Strongly Agree Agree to No Opinion Disagree to 

to Agree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Objectives 13.1% 75.3% 11.6% 0.0% 

"^"^^ 11-8% 67.4% 19.7% 1.1% 

T^^-book 10:1% 80.4% 9.5% 0.0% 



Table 9 

Policy Designed to^MATCH WHAT TEACHERS WERE ALREADY Doinp ^ 



Strongly Agree Agree to No Opinion Disagree to 

to Agree No Opinion to Disagree Strongly Disagree 



Objectives 


6 


.3% 


58 


.4% 


33. 


,7% 


1 


.6% 


Test 


4. 


,5% 


46. 


.6% 


40. 


,5% 


8. 


.4% 


Textbook 


5. 


4% 


53. 


4% 


40. 


5% 


0. 


7% 



a 

Expressed as a percentage of districts with policy of this type. 
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Table 10 

Policy MATCHES CONTENT TEACHERS THINK OUGHT- TO BE TAUGHT^ 



Policy 


Stironpiv Aptpa 
Co Agree 


Agree to 
No Opinion 


No Opinion Disagree to 
to Disagree Strongly Disagree 


Objectives 


50.0% 


46.3% 


3.7% 


0.0% 


Test 


25.9% 


49.4% 


21.9% 


2.8% 


Textbook 


37.8% 


54.7% 


6.1% 


1.4% 



Expressed as percentage of districts with policy of this type. 
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involvement of mathematics education experts (another way of lending 
expert authority) is the second most widely used type of authority (see Table 
7). While this may suggest that districts are providing leadership by drawing 
on the support of content experts, it may also suggest that districts are 
delegating leadership responsibility to c tside consultants. Tfiat latter 
possibility may lead to well -supported decisions about the direction in which 
the district should go. but the removal of responsibility from full-time 
district staff may also be an explanatioS for the apparent lack of 
coordination of policies seen earlier. Other forms of authority are all used 
to a lesser extent; 

These data suggest that many districts take some steps to gain teachers' 
support for their policies. But much more could be done, both to add 
additional authority to individual policies and to coordinate policies so that 
they combine to provide a clear and authoritative message about the content 
decisions teachers should make. The literature on school principals shows 
that such strong leadership has a strong effect when it is present, which it 
seldom is. Hore could be done at the district level as well. The question of 
effects deserves empirical test. 
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Cbhclusibh 

The call for educational improveieSt has been loudly repeated by gbvern- 
ment officials, educators, and parents. A central feature of many ^econunenda- 
tlbns is changing what is taught, most recently emphasizing traditional 
academic topics for all students. Regardless of the direction of reform, 
school districts seem eager to make changes, but uncertain about how they can 
be carried out. 

The success of curricula^ reforms depends on the content deciiiohs 
teachers make in their individual classrooms. The crucial questions to £.sk 
are ones about the relationship between possible pSlicies and probable teacher 
decisions. Scholars and practitioners often forget about the influence that 
teachers' decisions, and prevailing teaching practice, can and should have on 
their policies. But the relationship they do think about- -the impact of 
policies on teachers- -also deserves reconsideration; 

The scholarly literature on teaching and policy criticizes districts for 
oppressive control and advocates a radical shift toward teacher autonomy. 
This literature covers the whole range of policies, without Considering the 
possibility of differences between, for example, academic content and other 
policy areas. Our examination of elementary- school mathem.^tics content 
policies finds fev, districts that deserve such criticism and few that have the 
inservice education budgets and capacities required toi giving substantive 
preparation for teacher autonomy. 

the remaining alternatives represent a continuum from exercising strong 
instructional leadership to doing nothing. "Instructional leadership" is a 
phrase thrown into educational debates, with parcicular reference to 
principals. This concept needs to be explored, so that it is not seen simply 
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as charismatic presence, as authoritarian control, or as efficient management. 
This paper begins such discussion aiid research. 

A charitable view of most districts' policies would be that they repre- 
sent a c5mp^o«ise between teachers' desires to make their owS decisions and 
tha districts' desire for a coimon curriculum. But this view will not stand 
up to scrutiny. In the absence of both strong leadership and support for 
well-grounded professional autonomy, content decisions are left to chance and 



whim. 



Abdicating responsibility for content selection may be a functional 
response to the variety encompassed by American education. No one. neither 
teachers, adminiitrators . nor politicians, tries to carry through a uniform 
plan for curriculum, perhaps because all recognize the absence of consensus 
about the purposes of Americar schools. Perhaps chance and whim are an appro- 
priate means for ensuring diversity. 

The centrality of academic content to school instruction, however, makes 
this a dangerous position. Diversity is important, but so is selection. 
Teachers and policymakers both have important roles in content decisions, and 
enhancing their insight into the network of relationships between content 
policy and teaching may improve instruction. But improvement will not be 
easy. Getting agreement on academic content and putting thosi agreements into 
practice are two of the most difficult educational tasks. They are also two 
of the most important. 
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Footno tes 

1 



iizii.. ^^^lere be advantages to locating leadership at the district l«vel 
**«ny:Pi^incipals lack the knowledge and vision reauired to fexercise instruct 
tional leadership iFloden et al., 1984). Principals are not necessarily 
trained in curriculum. They may therefore find it difficult to make sound 
3u4gmfnts about what content should be taught. The prbblem of locating enough 
individuals with the time, knowledge, and vision to provide adequate leader- 
ship may be reduced by moving leadership to the district level. Large dis- 
tricts have subject matter coordinators with trainini and experience in 
particular subject areas. Even smaller districts are likely to have a central 
administrator for whom curriculum is an area of special preparation and 
responsibility. 
2 

Support for these suggestions comes from a combination of coiS5n sense, 
sociological theory, and empirical studies of teachers' content decisions In 
this paper we will not examine the individual contributions of each of these 
factors. (For such an analysis, see Porter et al., 1983.) instead, we 
describe this set of factors as a framework for considering what districts 
have been doing to cb^^rol school curriculum and illustrate the description 
with an empirical analysis. 
3 

These states were also used in a concurrent study of differences among 
state curriculum policies and practices (Schwille et al., in p^ess) That 
study covered the five states surveyed, plus Indiana and Ohio. These seven 
states were chosen in three stages. In the first stage, a literature review 
drawing on published and unpublished sources, was used to construct a 50-state 
profile of specified policies, such as state assessment and textbook adoption 
This profile was supplemented with structured interviews of 22 experts in such 
areas as mathematics education, politics of education, and educational test- 
ing. These experts were asked to nominate states with specified attributes 
such as unusual activity in less well-known policy areas, including grade-to- 
grade promotions, ability grouping, and emphasis on special topics in 
mathematics,^ in the second L;age we selected 20 states and within each state 
Interviewed a state mathematics specialist (or other person primarily respon- 
sible for mathematics education) . The data gathered on these 20 states were 
used in the third stage to make a final selection. 

California, Florida^ and New York were selected for havine a variety of 
seemingly strong^policies . Tliese three states were consistently nominated by 
our expert informants and have been frequent objects of attention in the 
earlier literature. South Carolina was chosen becuse its apparently strong 
policies were generally of recent origin and still under development. Ohio 
and Indiana were selected because, on first acquaintance, they appeared to 
have relatively weak policies with much responsibility delegated to districts. 
Michigan was included as yet a third weak policy state and one in which we 
would gain a better understanding of the state context within which our other 
studies of teacher content decisions have been conducted. For the survey, we 
decided to avoid including three Midwestern states with weak policies. 
Because of our special interest in Michigan, we decided to include it, but to 
exclude Indiana and Ohio. 
4 

Because we wished to survey at least two fourth- grade te^^ and two 
principals in each district, districts with only a single elementary school 
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were eliminated from the iainie -t iii - 

smai fraction of the icho^ aL represent k relatively 

ignore this restric£iorork^^'4^^^ ""^ we 

5__ ^^P^* interpretatirig survey responses. 

intervals equally between the intervals between two 

«.e vSiJu^ S?erorithori^1nrKwi ^S^^f "r"^",'*^?^*"^"^^^- 

accounted for Isout ' .S-^hirfof thelL'Jl '°'*f ^ °" ^° 

social authority) aboSt wLthef no^Ll! ""^'''^""^ (linked to 

were already doing defined fthiK f^ ''"r ^^' " match what teachers 

greater numbers of ^^J^^i^"" ' ^'^^^'^''''^'''^ «llow for 

as^a^separate f^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

age of »hat teachers waSt taueht rh^«!T;-=i" i grouped with covert 

iesuUs ot these ahaivles are^yrll t °^ social: iutfioiHy) . ihe 

distinctions We hive Ir^™ "^^'"^1, °S^2k' T^* ^'""t"! 

authority (especiaU. hetw..„ s..,^°^^l^^^ ^■^^ 

dlfferills'l:*':*^^ irJ'aS'^i 2^^'°' significant 
required U.itln| ?he .LpL^^irto"°Ji"??hlrha"ng\?° ^°ir°?lf 

For dll^Jlc'^'oBjIlirle's* Sw-'cy^rMlrT ""^^ on responses fro„ teachers, 
currlcului diJeitors Thf idrrelKioS t^?^^^ "ere jlso iviilable frod, the 

al^^ctbrs for these ,u.I^ioSr«1e L°Ls"(irtL"1rio"^^ - 
average the curriculum directiii .»» s i -J ^ ^° "nge) , and on 

greater than did the teachers in th^ir diSrlc't' ^ °' " 
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